To judge by the numerous statements which have come to me from managers, I cannot conclude that the large majority of these men deny the superiority of Taylor's ideas over established conceptions. We have a sufficient number of men who, free from an exaggerated idea of their own success, wish to make the most of the economic value of this new doctrine. But more difficult to meet is the above mentioned lack of organizers trained in Taylor's ideas. For the improvement of this condition, both public and private bodies should cooperate in the interests of industry and, through special courses of instruction and trips to the United States for study, take steps to build up a suitable force of teachers.
The systematic training of organizers is quite essential for the following reasons. The development of scientific management must be undertaken in the factories without disturbance and along with the regular routine work, by a special organizer, not by the manager of the plant. The manager has neither the time nor the thorough knowledge to carry out ail the details of study in accordance with the prescribed regulations. The introduction of such a new task requires, therefore, considerable additional work, which primarily has little to do with the process of production; step by step after preparation, the various departments of the shop undergo reorganization.
All the reports received from German industrial circles of initial experience during introduction are, almost without exception, favorable. As an example I append a report of a firm engaged in the wood industry in the Rhine district: